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EM J hois “I? 
/ Watch your grammar, you say. Very well; but 
let’s be sure who it is we are talking about. 


“I” is a teacher. The writer is one; most of the 
readers of this article are teachers, too: teachers of 
the Christian faith. Most of my readers are teachers 
part time, but this takes nothing away from their task 
as teachers, teachers of the Word of God. 

As teachers we have a connection with the church 
—and there is another word to think through care- 
fully. We do our work in church buildings on church 
premises; we belong to a church denomination. We 
get a little closer to the idea when we say before or 
after teaching our classes, “I am going to church.” 
I belong to Luther Memorial Church in Richmond 
Heights, Mo., and you to Trinity, or Grace, or what- 
ever and wherever. And now “church” is coming 
close to the way the Bible uses the term, but still not 
close enough. 

For the church is the people who belong to Christ 
and believe in Him and follow Him as Lord, gathered 
together out of the surrounding world, to think about 
God’s work and to do His work “in Jesus’ name,” 
that is, because of what God has done for them through 
Jesus Christ. Even two or three people can be the 
church, said Jesus Christ. There are many groupings 
of people with whom we share Christ and who are 
“church” at that moment. In each of them we do 
church work, that is, say the saving Word of God, 
which benefits and builds up the next person. 


Church in Particular 


Several of these groupings of people we should 
think of as “church” in particular, where we gather 
in the name of Jesus and He has promised to be in 
our midst. Let’s start with our class. That they are 
really “in Jesus’ name” and have to do with His work 
and are therefore church, we signal by opening and 
closing with prayers and hymns. We teach and recite 
and discuss the words of the Bible and the facts of our 
most holy faith. When someone in the group fails to 
come, we go after him and urge him to return. When 
someone in the group isn’t profiting from the work or 
is hindering others, we try to help him be helpful to 
others. (This is called discipline.) In the class and 
out we try building up class members in their faith and 
helping them improve in their Christian life. That is 
“church work” for sure. 

But we aren’t through with church when we are 
through with the class. We have our own families 


too. How unfortunate if a teacher helps others grow 
in the life and faith of God and personally, or in his 
own family, tries to get along without God. Hence 
we take the lead in making our own household a place 
where people build up each other’s faith and life. 

Our congregation is church. There we come to- 
gether in the name of Jesus to worship and adore 
God, to do God’s will, and to grow in the will to 
do it. We signal the “in the name of Jesus” by the 
very design of the building, by the exercises of word 
and song in which we engage, by assembling around 
the Word of the Gospel and the Sacrament. We put 
our hand to many different tasks, but at the heart of 
all of them is this: We speak and admonish one 
another with psalms and hymns and spiritual songs; 
we declare the Lord’s death to one another and make 
it our business to build up one another in faith and 
in life. 

All true “church work” is simply the business of 
this kind of building. We never merely “are there” if 
we really play the role of church members. But we 
share in one another’s nurture. 


But Not Too Particular 


St. Paul told the Corinthians that all of them were 
members of the body of Christ and each one of them 
was to find a special role which he could play and 
in which he would be the agent of the Holy Spirit to 
improve all the rest. Teachers are Christians who have 
a special task by which they are enabled, with the 
Spirit’s help, to benefit the other Christians around 
them. 

The trouble with this ideal is that Christig 
get “too particular.” a 

One danger is that Christians may tf 
job minus the Holy Spirit. A teacher Will 
in preparation, active in reading, diligent in attendance, 








punctilious in all the details of the ba Bt he Ha ks 


may forget that he really succeeds in® 
work only as he is himself guided by tig 
He can get too particular and try to dod 
himself alone. 

The Bible talks about being a “good steware 
the Holy Spirit. Every Christian (and therefore each 
of us Christian teachers) by virtue of Baptism already 
possesses the Spirit. Hence we must use Him. He 
must be the real Drive in our effort and the Shaper 
of our purpose. But this means that as teachers we 
must be busy in replenishing the presence and life of 
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the Spirit within us. His work is simply to keep on 
reminding us, Jesus tells us, of what Jesus Himself has 
done for us. As we therefore keep on pondering the 
redeeming work of Jesus Christ, as we speak to one 
another in worship and study about the cross and the 
open tomb, as we remember Christ’s saving work 
when we receive the body and blood which He gave 
up for us on the cross, we safeguard the Spirit’s pres- 
ence within us. 

More than that: As we teach our classes, we have 
to be careful to help our pupils and students remem- 
ber that same saving work. It is so easy to teach 
a class in religion as though it were merely geography 
or history or arithmetic but with Biblical language. 
But we have to be agents for the Holy Spirit. We have 
to keep on helping boys and girls and men and women 
remember God’s saving act in Jesus Christ. 

In another way we are prone to become “too par- 
ticular.” And that is when we specialize in the work 
of teaching our classes and forget to play the role of 
a member of the body of Christ in the other groupings 
of Christians whom we can serve. We’re “too partic- 
ular” when we spend many nights a week at church 
or many hours of study at our desks improving our 
labors as teachers, and then are gruff or absent-minded 

















at home or silent and neutral about our Christian 
faith when we are at work. 

That I am a member of the church, the body of 
Christ, means that I am attached to the whole church 
of Christ throughout the world — and it is attached 
to me. Wherever I am, I am carrying out its business 
and purpose toward the person next to me. If I fail, 
if I claim to be a member of the church only toward 
my class in Sunday school or seminary, something is 
wrong with me. An arm that can be taken off and 
put back on again is, to put it mildly, not alive. But 
when I am alive, my whole body, including my arm, 
is at work and helping. 

But this isn’t something to make us merely pessi- 
mistic and self-critical. Being attached to the church 
as a member, in the family, in the class, in the con- 
gregation, means that we receive strengthening as well 
as give it. It may indeed be more blessed to give 
than to receive, but the receiving is a mighty blessed 
thing too, especially the receiving of the Spirit. 

We don’t have to say: “I’ve been at this a long 
time; now let somebody else take over for a while.” 
We don’t have to say: “Those kids make me so mad; 
I can’t stand it any more.” We don’t even have to 
say: “I don’t seem to get along with people the way 
I used to. It’s time to quit.” Or: “I don’t find the 
joy in this work that I once felt.” For the joy comes 
with the doing as does the doing from the joy. Joy, 
ability to love people, the will to speak of Jesus 
Christ, are gifts to us from the outside, sustained and 
nurtured by people. They are gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
working through the fellow members in the body of 
Christ, the church. 

So the fact that | am a member of my church, 
and you of yours, and we of the church, means that 
we are attached to a great life-giving organism, in 
which the life is God and His Spirit. The nurturing 
stream is the remembrance of Jesus’ own life given 
for us on the cross and shared with us in the resurrec- 
tion. That organism is the church, the family of God, 
named after the Lord Jesus Christ. Happy church 
membership to you! 
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INTERACTION wrote to 64 pastors in the U.S. and Canada asking for 
suggestions for this article. Of those who answered the great majority 
expressed their own need for help in this area. A few said they felt no 
need to do anything special, since they experience no slump in this season. 
But for those who are looking for some summertime stimulation for their 
school and class the director of the Concordia Tract Mission makes some 
concrete are in this timely article. 
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“THIS SUMMER 


by ARTHUR KAUL 
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Some look at summer as a poor time to step up 
the pace of the Sunday school. Vacations, the lure 45 
of the outdoors, and a score of other activities seem “ 
to make impossible an aggressive Sunday school pro- 
gram at this time of the year. But such a program 
may be the best way for your school and class to 
stay alive this summer. 


mn 


we Pe Ron Summer is the time of year when you can apply “~— 
; i "unique, imaginative, and challenging methods in draw- 
“ing and holding your pupils. But these methods do 
call for much study, prayer, and thought. ‘ 
The following suggestions may be helpful: 5 








OUTDOOR CLASSES 


Most of Christ’s teaching was done out of doors. 
He took the things at hand to teach profound truths. 
He spoke about trees, fields of wheat, fishing, farm- 
ing, and birds. He used these and other objects to 
teach truths of the kingdom of God. 

Children are more restless during the summer. 
They do not like confinement. A teacher can take 
advantage of such a situation. Take your class to 
a secluded outdoor spot. Many levels are studying 
creation during the summer quarter. What better set- 
ting for teaching this than the outdoors? One or more 
teachers meetings may be devoted to methods of 
teaching the lesson adaptable to such a setting. 


FIELD TRIPS 


The power of the eye is unbelievable! Through it 
images with lasting effect for good or evil are photo- 
graphed. During the course of the year many ref- 
erences to places and things are mentioned in the 
Sunday school lessons. For example, we frequently 
refer to Jewish customs and practices. It’s not hard 
to make arrangements for your class to visit a synagog 
where many of these customs are still in use. Trips to 
church-operated hospitals, schools, publishing houses, 
welfare agencies, new missions in the area, or points 
of historic interest are other possibilities. 


CHILD-TO-CHILD MISSION CALLS 


Practical application of God’s Word without suffi- 
cient study in the Word itself leads to a shallow 
Christianity. On the other hand, a constant study of 
God’s Word without a practical outlet may lead to 
a stereotyped and dead formalism. 

In the summer we can spend several class periods 


. making mission calls on the parents and children of 


delinquent pupils and pupils with unchurched parents. 
On such visits we have an opportunity to teach our 
pupils basic witnessing methods. Children can witness 
to the children in the various homes, while the teacher 
can witness to the parents. What better way to help 
pupils more toward the desired outcome for the “Life 
of Christ” lesson for June 17 (“The Jailer at Philippi’). 
which is, “that the children may grow in eagerness to 
tell others of the Savior’? You can build interest in 
the class by linking your visits with such lessons. 


IV 
PRE-VBS PREPARATION 
Here is a suggestion for teachers of older children: 


Ask your group to meet with you at church on a Sat- 
urday or Sunday afternoon two or three weeks before 

















your vacation Bible school is scheduled to open. Con- 
duct training in soul winning and inspirational devo- 
tions geared to the child’s level. Suitable filmstrips or 
short movies are excellent for this purpose. Challenge 
the children with the needs of the community and 
point out the abjectives of the VBS. Display a map 
indicating the areas to be covered. 

At the end of the meeting send the children out 
to the homes in the community to distribute literature 
related to the Gospel, your church, Sunday school, 
and VBS. When the children return to the church, 
encourage and challenge them for the next effort. 
After a closing devotion serve them hot dogs and 
soda. Continue this for two or three Saturday morn- 
ings or Sunday afternoons until VBS begins. 

What has this to do with the Sunday morning? 
When parents are thoroughly briefed on such a pre- 
VBS effort and when children participate, the Sunday 
morning church school attendance and pupil interest 
in it more often “jumps” than “slumps.” Instead of 
being merely pupils, children begin to experience some 
of the joy found in being fellow workers in the Lord. 


Vv 


CHRISTMAS IN JULY 


One teen-age Bible class is planning Christmas in 
July. During the last Christmas season this class placed 












a Christmas tree near the checkout counter of a large 
supermarket. The tree was decorated with Christmas 
tracts neatly wrapped in Christmas paper. 

Near the tree the class placed a sign which read: 
“Free gift. Take one. This tree sponsored by Saint 
John’s Lutheran Bible Class.” Twice each day a pupil 
was assigned the task of replenishing the tree’s supply. 
The effort met with success. 

So many tracts were distributed in this way that 
the class found it difficult keeping the tree supplied. 
This class plans to begin working on this project 
already in July this year by attempting, as a group, 
to write and produce a tract of their own. The in- 
terest not only in the project but also in preaching 
the Gospel is reflected in the enthusiasm the class 
has shown. 

We are all affected by our personal experiences 
in life. The more we can involve every pupil in some 
work for Christ, the more penetrating and effective 
will be the teaching of the lesson. Because most pupils 
then are free of burdening school assignments and 
have additional leisure time available, summer is a good 
time to involve them in this kind of work. Doing so 
may accomplish other important aims of Christian 
education. It may very well be the deciding factor 
in keeping your Sunday school alive this summer! 
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Getting 


by ERICH H. KIEHL 


For getting the most out of a filmstrip remember the 


om prayer, planning, preparation, presentation 
in Christian education depends on the 
effective planning, prepdra 
folale mn ola=st-JaliehitolaMmes amelah ami -tt10)0) with or without 
prayer 

eaKelalaliare) 


Plan as far 


n advance ae possible.* The wise teacher 
ins to plan ahead for the entire quarter as soon as 


lesson materials arrive. In fact, it's good policy -to 


make preliminary plans even before the materials are 
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11 for suggestions for this 
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lesson today! 

Let us assume that you are fortunate enough to have 
(We'll touch or 


assroom exclusively for your class 


the use of this visual aid in the departmental or multiple 
class situation later.) .Take a look at the lessons for the 
new quarter, keeping in mind your class and its needs 
Ask yourself, ‘‘What is the nature of these lessons? 
What special meaning do these lessons have for my 
class?’ ‘“‘Which teaching tool(s) would be best for. each 


lesson: the blackboard, a map, an object, a slide, film 
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Sometimes you may wish to use several of these, such 
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inary way ask yourself how the tool or tools you choose 
for each lesson may be most effectively used. 

Let's assume that you have decided to use a filmstris 
for a given lesson. The teacher's guide may. suggest 
several filmstrips you can use. Which shall it be? Severa 
facts should be stated to guide you in your selection 

The longest is not necessarily the best or even the 

best buy.’’ A well-planned filmstrip visualizes only the 
key points of the story. You may have used a filmstris 
which visualized minor details also. After viewing it you 
found yourself confused. You may be assured that your 
pupils shared this confusion. Unnecessary, extra frames 
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records. for‘use in teaching. Some of these records. are 


highly dramatic in character and are basically not de 
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Presentation 

An important axiom to remember in presenting 
the filmstrip is that the use of any visual teaching tool 
should always be as natural as possible. The wise teacher 
never says or implies that “today we have something 
special.” He rather maintains the focus of interest on 
the lesson itself and treats the aid for what it is, an 
aid for teaching the lesson. 

If you are supplying the narration, try to do so 
without reading it. “But how can I remember the part 
of the story which goes with each frame?” you may 
ask. Some filmstrips have captions. These will help 
you if your memory should fail. Other filmstrips have 
frame numbers. On a 3”X5” card you can jot down 
a note with the frame number to aid you in recalling 
the section of the story which goes with that picture. 
If there are neither captions nor frame numbers, a brief 
phrase describing the picture (like: “Abraham and 
Isaac walking”) at the top of the card will keep the 
right card and frame together during the showing. 

The second time you use the filmstrip you may 
wish to have the members of the class tell you the story 
and its meaning as the frames of the filmstrip are 
flashed on the screen. In this case you may wish to 
serve as your own projectionist. 

The use of a filmstrip on the departmental level, 


To omit the showing of a frame you would 
rather not use, simply place your hand over 
the lens like this and quickly turn past it. 


or in a multiclass situation, requires close cooperation 
between the departmental leader and his teachers. 
Someone in the group, perhaps the department leader, 
should do the basic planning. He should report his 
suggested plans to the group. Then, ideally, the whole 
group should preview the filmstrip together and discuss 
just how it might best be used. This will help each 
teacher determine how he can best follow up on the 
filmstrip in his own class. 

A filmstrip may be used on a departmental or 
multiclass level in several ways. Sometimes you can 
show one to give an overview of the lesson in the open- 
ing assembly. In this case the opening service may 
be trimmed a bit to permit more time for the filmstrip. 
The filmstrip may also be used to present the story in 
detail. After the showing the department breaks up 
into its separate classes to discuss the lesson. You can 
also use the filmstrip to review the lesson and its mean- 
ing in the closing session of the department, adjusting 
the schedule to allow sufficient time for this. 

Whenever you use a filmstrip in your class or in 
your department, the basic steps of prayerful planning 
and preparation are necessary if you want your pres- 
entation to be effective. There are no substitutes or 
shortcuts for them. So to get the most out of your 


filmstrips keep these four “p’s” in mind. 
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or any time —a filmstrip may help you teach. In visualizing 





resources you probably don’t have available. 


your presentation a filmstrip can draw from technical and educational 


Because you have more control over a strip than over a film (you can stop it at any 
point and answer questions or explain), most teachers prefer them for classroom use. 
Besides, the filmstrips’ comparative inexpensiveness makes possible for the 
average church school the gradual purchase of a library of these aids. 

Here are some filmstrips which teachers of Concordia’s “Life in Christ” materials 
(Kindergarten through Senior departments) may wish to consider using in the 


summer 1962 quarter: 


THE CREATION OF THE WORLD (79-217, $5.00) 
for July 1 and July 8. 

THE FALL OF MAN (79-232, $5.00) for July 15. 

THE GREAT FLOOD (79-220, $5.00) for July 22. 

ABRAHAM, MAN OF FAITH (79-330, $5.00) or the 
same with recorded narration (79-5330, $8.00) for 
July 28; Aug. 5, Aug. 12. 

ABRAHAM AND ISAAC (79-681, $6.50) for Aug.19. 

JACOB, BEARER OF THE PROMISE (79-331, $5.00) 


or with recorded narration (79-5331, $8.00) for Aug. 
28 and Sept. 2. 

JOSEPH, THE YOUNG MAN (79-332, $5.00) or with 
recorded narration (79-5332, $8.00) for Sept. 9. 








JOSEPH, RULER OF EGYPT (79-333, $5.00) or with 
record (79-5333, $8.00) for Sept. 16 and Sept. 23. 


Also available is a set of four of the above: ABRA- 
HAM, MAN OF FAITH; JACOB, BEARER OF THE PROMISE; 
JOSEPH, THE YOUNG MAN; and JOSEPH, RULER OF 
EGYPT, plus Screenette, which makes small class pro- 
jection practical even in daylight. Order THE OLD 
TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Part 1 (79-5055, price with 
Screenette, $28.50). 


All of the above may be ordered from Audio-Visual 
Aids Service, Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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Dav @Most church school teachers realize the importance 
of knowing their pupils personally. Teacher training 
courses, quarterly study guides, and other materials 

echicOurage leaders to become better acquainted with 

their classes. Through such means as home visits, 
presessions, and quiet observation, teachers can learn 
the particular habits and traits of their children. 

But it’s not enough to know the pupil as he is by 
himself. In a class he is part of a group, and his 
actions hinge largely on what the group thinks of him. 
To get an accurate picture of our children, then, we 
must also take into account how they stand with their 
friends and how this affects their behavior. A knowl- 
edge of the interrelationships within the group is as 
vital to the teacher as his own relationship with the 
class members. 

Of course, every teacher has some kind of notion 
how his pupils feel toward others within their circle. 
He learns who the closest friends are by seeing the 
children pair off or gather in small clusters before and 
after class. In the formal sessions the teacher can 
detect the attitudes of his students to one anot 
from their words, their expressions, and even 
choice of where to sit. It doesn’t always take 
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by DONALD HOEFERKAMP 
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more precise way 





















ing the feelings of 
This method is 
The basic ide is that the people 


their friends. Their 


ell as the pupils who are 
by their classmates. The 


ve their preferences for other members of the 
ass. If the class has worked on projects together, 
each child might write down his first, second, and third 
choices of another person to serve with him on a com- 
mittee. Other questions that may be used are these: 
“Whom would you like to sit with?” “Which boys or 
girls are your best friends?” “Whom would you choose 
to lead a class discussion?” 



































It is helpful also to have the pupils list the persons 
with whom they would ledst like to be on a committee. 
This serves as a double jcheck on the results of the 
first question. If some pupils are not mentioned on 
any of the lists of “best ffiends,” they will quite likely 
appear in the opposite cafegory. 

The next step is to fabulate the answers in the 
form of a diagram (see Accompanying figure). First 
put each child’s name inj a circle or box, using one 
of these symbols for boys fand the other for girls. Then 
draw arrows from the person who is choosing to the 
names he has selected. |If two pupils choose each 
other, mark an arrow hepd at both ends of the line 
connecting them. 

Judging \the Results 

The arrangement of fthe arrows on the diagram 
readily shows how the pupils stand in relation to one 
another. A concentration of arrows around a certain 
name marks its bearer a |“star” or leader. If a pupil 
has only one arrow pointing to him, he is on the fringe 
of the group. A total aljsence of arrows means that 
this person is neglected isolated by the group. If 
the chart includes negative choices (shown by a broke 
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arrow), it also reveals those whom the clas rejects. 
Should three or four persons make selectins only 
within their own number, they form a “tria{gle” or 
clique. 

The way pupils are rated by their fellow st\dents 
may closely parallel the way they respond in \lass. 
A “star” often puts himself forward and tends to dpmi- 
nate the discussion. An “isolate” hangs back, fea\ting 
to venture beyond the most necessary replies. A “rejett” 
withdraws inside his shell because he feels in advante 
that his contribution will not be accepted. The teachd 
who understands the reasons for his pupils’ participa 
tion or lack of it will show greater sensitivity in dealing 
with them. 

It should be emphasized that the information de- 
rived from a friendship chart is for the teacher’s private 
use. It isn’t wise to disclose the results to the children 
or to expose them to an embarrassing discussion of 
their position in the group. 


How to Use the Sociogram 


The big question, of course, is what use to make 
of the finished chart. Is it worth the time and effort 


invested? Certainly the sociogram offers the teacher Tudy 
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a frank picture of the way his class sees itself, which 
may be quite different from the teacher’s own view. 
He becomes especially aware of the “isolates” and 
“rejects” within the group, so that he knows where to 
concentrate his attention. He will want to draw these 
“fringers” into the circle and to build up the weak 
members of the group. 

This cannot be done simply by encouraging the 
class to be nicer to those who showed up poorly on 
the chart. Subtler and more indirect methods are 
necessary. The teacher must seek to involve the weaker 
ones more fully in group activity and discussion. By 
his example of fairness and equal treatment for all he 
can influence the “in” members of the class to accept 
the “out” members. 

The sociogram is also useful in helping the leader 
make assignments for individual students. In general, 
the ones who rank highest among their classmates are 
at or near the top in intelligence. By the same token 
the lower a child’s I. Q., the lower he is likely to rate 
in social acceptance. A good leader will consider the 
capabilities of his pupils in determining the extent and 
nature of individual assignments. He will put to use 
the resourcefulness and initiative of the high-ranking 
pupils and also find worthwhile though less demanding 
tasks for the low-ranking pupils. 

The friendship chart is not a perfect tool. It has 
its weaknesses and can be misused. Teachers should 
not expect the results of a sociogram to hold true for 
months and years to come. The situation in a partic- 
ular class can and does change as time goes on. So 
a series of charts is often desirable. 

Furthermore, there is a great difference between 
popularity and influence. Not all children who are 
popular are the best leaders. So one can’t automatically 
assume that the child who gets the most votes from his 
classmates will bear the most responsibility. 

The strongest point in favor of using the friendship 
chart is that it helps the teacher know his pupils better. 
And that’s always important to the teacher who is 
concerned about bringing the Gospel of the risen Savior 
to bear on the lives of his pupils. 















A DO-IT-YOURSELF MISSION PROJECT IDEALLY 
SUITED TO ANY AGE GROUP AND TO INDIVIDUALS. 
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by MARTIN L. SVEHLA 


Ever since Jesus issued the command “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel,” 
Christians have been looking for new ways to 
follow through. After more than 19 centuries 
of such seeking, one thing is obvious: we shall 
never completely evangelize the world by hav- 
ing others do the job for us! Population in- 
creases at a far greater rate than missionaries 
can be trained and sent out. Language barriers, 
political bias, satanic interference (including 
communist activities), vast distances, and an extreme shortage of 


limit the effectiveness of “evangelism by proxy.” Meanwhile the 
for Christ. 





hristian workers all 
mudes must be reached 









What Can You Do? 


Let’s say you and your class take Christ’s Great Commission to and sincerely want to 
do something about preaching the Gospel to all the world. In " Ripn to supporting your 
church’s mission program, what can you do to help carry out thigf™inmand? 

One way you can do a great deal is through the wonderful m¢ of Christian Literature 
Mission Packs. What are these? Very simply, they are bundles gioperly wrapped Christian 
reading materials mailed to mission fields throughout the world. /#™fopgh the modern miracle 
of international postal facilities you can fulfill Christ’s command tigq@of — by mail! 






























“GO VE... 


God’s Holy Spirit works in mysterious ways to 
make sinful hearts all over the world yearn for the 
Gospel message. Proof comes in numerous letters from 
countries around the globe. Concordia Tract Mission 
receives such letters daily — often hundreds and even 
thousands in a single day. They come from Africa, 
India, the Philippines, Indonesia, South American 
lands — everywhere but communist-controlled areas. 

Here is a typical excerpt: “. . . Since I was of 
the age of reasoning I had been wanting to be a Chris- 
tian. My father is the head of the prophets who 
worship idols . . . a native herb doctor. Since my youth 
I do not want to learn this. I want to be a Christian. 
My father tried all he could to convince me. But I have 
never yielded to his advice. My mother tried, too. 
But I have never yielded to her advice. I begin to 
consider in my mind that there is one God because 
I usually listen to preachers when they preach in the 
streets. . . .” (from Western Nigeria, Africa) 

Here is another excerpt, also from Africa: * 

I am living in a very remote place where there are no 
Christians. I, myself, was born a pure Mohammedan, 
but I am so lucky that I was sent to a Christian school 
where they taught me about the life of Jesus Christ — 
how He has come to the world to receive us back from 
our sins... .” 

Now read the sentences that follow in both exam- 
ples above. The first quotation continues: “I shall be 
very grateful if you can send a Bible to me and some 
of the religious books which will help me to know 
more of God. I am a little boy and I am so poor 
because I want to be a Christian. They do not care 
for me. The only pennies I have I use for daily bread. 
I have no power to buy these books in which I can 
read more about God... .” 

The other excerpt continues this way: “. . . During 
all these time of my schooling I had no Bible or any 
other text books about Jesus because [my parents] do 
not want me to become a Christian [even to] the 
present.” 

The common denominator in both cases is that 
God spoke to two different youngsters so that they 
yearn to know more of His love. And both had come 
to understand that they could learn about God by 
reading the Bible and “or any other text books about 
ame... 





A typical day’s foreign mail received at Concordia 
Tract Mission. Many request Christian literature. 


This is one way you can preach the Gospel! We 
can mail packages that contain ANY kind of Christ- 
centered literature around the world to recipients who 
are hungry to hear the Gospel message in any form! 
We can answer the command to “Go ye . . .” by mail! 


What to Send 


Gather together used or surplus Sunday school 
leaflets, Bible discussion guides, tracts, story papers, 
Christian books, new or used Bibles, Testaments, Gos- 
pel portions, teaching pictures, My Devotions, Portals 
of Prayers — any Christian literature elementary 
enough for easy understanding. Most of us have 
pushed aside or thrown away enough of such mate- 
rials to evangelize whole villages! Yet desperate souls 
can use these “crumbs from the rich man’s table” for 
spiritual growth. 

What’s the best way to send such materials over- 
seas? It used to be difficult. You had to find water- 
proof paper or large envelopes or plastic wrappings 
in which to enclose the literature. Then you had to 
package carefully up to 6 lbs. and 9 ounces of mate- 
rials — all tied with very sturdy string knotted at the 
intersections. Finally, you had to hunt up a label, 

A 6 Ib. 9 oz. package of Christian literature ready for 


mailing. A $1.00 Mission Pack contains paper, string. 
etc.. enough to send ten such bundles. 


























..BY MAIL 


address and mail your package to some mission field 
addressee — if you knew one. Your enthusiasm had 
plenty of time to cool as you faced each of these 
annoying steps. But not any more! 

Concordia Tract Mission has developed complete 
kits of wrapping materials exactly suited to the mailing 
of Christian literature bundles overseas. The kits are 
called Mission Packs! They are sold at cost and come 
in two sizes: ten units for $1.00 or 25 units for $2.00. 

A “unit” is enough materials to securely wrap, tie, 
and label one complete package ready for the post 
office. Then you need only add the postage ($1.65 per 
6 Ib. 9 oz. package to any foreign country) and a fer- 
vent prayer, and off goes your bundle of Gospel gold 
ready to enrich the lives of dozens or hundreds of 
readers. That’s all there is to it. 

Included in the packs are the names, addresses, and 
actual letters of individuals in foreign lands who have 
asked for such literature. 

With each “Mission Kit” also come full instructions 
for gathering materials, illustrated directions for making 
up and tying each bundle, gummed labels that meet 
international postal requirements, and extra stickers to 
put on each package, such as “HANDLE WITH 
PRAYER” and “GOD LOVES YOU VERY MUCH.” 
You will get large-sized waterproof envelopes that do 
a fine job of protecting contents all the way into jungle 
areas. And you will even get heavy-duty string. 


In addition to the material pictured, each pack in- 
cluded an actual letter or letters of individuals in a 
foreign land requesting Christian literature. 











































Here’s how you or your class can take part in this 
venture: Write to Concordia Tract Mission (Box 201, 
St. Louis 66, Mo.) for information on “Mission Pack 
mailings.” You will receive a colorful, informative 
circular giving full details of this simple but marvelous 
means of serving the Lord. This material may be sent 
almost everywhere on earth, except to communist- 
controlled areas. 

What does it cost? A little time, some stamps, 
and a dollar for a ten-unit Mission Pack kit of wrap- 
ping materials. That’s all. Take a year, or a week, 
or a day to use up your first Mission Pack kit. When 
the last bundle is mailed, you will have sent 10 Gos- 
pel-loaded packages containing up to 65 pounds of 
Christian literature — any piece of which may win 
a soul for Christ. Sixty-five pounds is 10 times 6 Ibs. 
and 9 ounces — the maximum allowable weight for 
each bundle. 


A Project for All 


Although excellent for group work, Mission Pack 
mailings are equally suited to individuals, retired people, 
invalids who can use their hands, cripples. Anyone who 
wants to work for the Lord can find a wonderful outlet 
for such ambition through this kind of project. 

Since 1949 a small group of dedicated Christians 
has been accumulating names and addresses of persons 
in various nations who yearn for, and beg to get, some 
form of God’s Word to read and absorb. Work began 
with only four such contacts. Today the files at Con- 
cordia Tract Mission contain over 10,000 mission 
addressees! 

When you order your Mission Pack kit, you may 
ask for several letters from various countries. You 
will then be able to mail directly to these people what- 
ever you feel moved to send in the way of Christian 
literature. Nothing else! This is not a form of charity 
for material needs, nor are the materials in the Mission 
Packs suitable for this purpose. Mission Pack mailings 
are intended to carry the Gospel in some form into 
“fields white unto the harvest.” 

You needn’t wait until the next time you’re looking 
for a project for your class to get started. Right now 
Mission Packs want to help you put your used Chris- 
tian literature back into service for Him who died and 
rose again for all men. 












































} y by C. LESLIE MILLER 


Many Sunday school teachers — particularly those 
who teach adults — seem to be shackled to one main 
method of teaching: the lecture. The teacher talks, 
and the class listens. There is little, if any, interchange 
of ideas between the teacher and his students. 

Although he is probably aware 
LECTU Fe E that student participation is essen- 
tial to an effective teaching-learning 
process, the typical teacher goes right on lecturing 
week after week with no variation in routine. The 
when Ou teacher who continually uses the 
y lecture method seldom does so be- 
cause of intellectual pride or an “I know it all” atti- 
Ca fi tude. In many cases he sincerely desires to lead his 
class into a spiritually lucrative discussion, but he is 
afraid. He fears questions he can’t answer; he fears 
arguments; he fears sidetracks and 
TEAC eof “> wasted time; he fears the person who 
& may “take over” and ruin his entire 
lesson plan. Consciously or unconsciously, many a 
teacher views discussion as a deadly enemy rather 
than a valuable asset. 

Other teachers avoid discussion, thinking that their 
students don’t want to take part, that they sit like 
wooden statues if a question is asked. They say their 
students don’t want to discuss the lesson, and that is 
true for the most part. The majority of adults are 
perfectly content to listen passively (and perhaps even 
doze a bit) while a lecture is presented. They do not 
want to think. But if a teacher does not compel active 
thinking, he is not teaching; he is entertaining, pacify- 
ing, doing the work for his students instead of having 
them learn for themselves. 

The lecture method is a useful tool, to be sure; 
but when used without variation or imagination it tends 
to cause mental dullness rather than active thinking. 
If a teacher can develop the ability to move from 
a lecture situation to the discussion of an important 
point, he will be able to lead his class into new and 
thrilling paths of discovery. 

How can a teacher rid himself of fears about dis- 
cussion? How can he learn to bridge the gap between 
passive listening and active communication? Following 
are 12 proved points that can help any teacher who is 

willing to improve and expand his teaching skill. 











When questions or subjects are presented by your 
students and you do not know the answer, do not 
hesitate to admit your ignorance, but promise to find 
the answer. Your students will respect your honesty. 

Never try to “bluff” your class. They will see right 
through pretension. No one knows everything. No one 
is expected to. But when you do not know, investigate, 
and do research until you can come back with the 
correct answer. 

Challenge the thinking of your students by using 
a “shock” statement or question to open the discussion. 





Suppose you are teaching a lesson on Paul’s adapta- 


bility to all classes of men. Which of the following 
questions would be more likely to produce the greatest 
response? “What did Paul mean when he said he 
became all things to all men?” Or “If Paul was not 
a hypocrite, how could he become all things to all 
men?” Only a provocative, challenging, and exciting 
question will produce an exciting response on the part 
of your students. 

Avoid controversy that cannot be kept under con- 
trol, but don’t be afraid of constructive disagreement. 
There is a fine but important line between disagree- 
ment and controversy, but mature disagreement makes 
for profitable discussion. When discussion constantly 
follows a one-way road, it can soon become dull, un- 
interesting, and completely frustrating. 

Seldom ask a question that can be answered with 
a yes or no. Keep away from the obvious; it insults 
the intelligence of your students. One teacher asked 
his class, “Did Jesus sometimes associate with sinners?” 
Another teacher, teaching the same lesson, asked his 
students, “How could Jesus associate with wicked 
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people and yet not set a bad example for those who 
would have been too weak to resist the temptations 
that were attached to such association?” 

The latter question immediately led the students 
into a lively discussion on separation, worldliness, 
avoiding all appearance of evil, etc. 

Keep the discussion relevant to the lesson. \f an 
irrelevant question is asked, promise to discuss it per- 
sonally after the session. In doing this the teacher 
must use much discretion lest the questioner feel neg- 
lected. At the same time the teacher cannot permit 
the entire class to be sidetracked in order to satisfy 
one person’s curiosity on an obscure point. Good dis- 
cussion will inevitably explore side roads, but the wise 
teacher always will bring the discussion back to the 
main highway. 

Watch out for the person who has all the answers 
and who would like to take over. Almost every dis- 
cussion group has one such person. Kindly but firmly 
keep the discussion under your own control. Never 
permit one of these “born leaders” to monopolize the 
discussion and use it as an opportunity for revealing 
his encyclopedic knowledge of all related subjects. 
Strive for 100 percent participation. Good discussion 
sets in motion learning processes, and it is important 
that all may benefit by becoming involved. 

Keep the discussion personalized, and implicate 
disinterested students by frequently asking individuals, 
“What do you think?” Or “What would you do in 
this situation?” Or “What does this mean to you?” 

Divine truth germinates only when it becomes at- 
tached to a living soul. Jesus used this method when 
He turend to His disciples and demanded, “Whom say 
ye that I, the Son of man, am?” 

Build a vast reserve of knowledge and personal 
conviction about each lesson through intensive study 
and prayer. Keep ahead of your students intellectually 
and spiritually. Let the truth of each lesson burn 
into your heart before you try to communicate it to 
your class. 

Be able to sum up the points of a discussion with 
an authority that comes from many hours in medita- 
tion upon God’s Word, a vital prayer life, and an 
ever-increasing backlog of secular and spiritual knowl- 
edge. As a Sunday school teacher you should be 
reading constantly in many areas — from space age 
discoveries to the latest theological developments. No 
one is too old to learn, and if he is, he is too old to 
teach. Improve your education with correspondence 


courses, leadership training classes, or night school. 

Plan your discussion as carefully as your exposi- 
tion of the lesson. Then plan what questions you wish 
to discuss and when. Do not permit a discussion to 
hop, skip, and jump through a lesson. Know at all 
times in what direction you are moving and where you 
will arrive. And be sure to arrive. Don’t let discus- 
sions ramble on and on. Bring your students to a spir- 
itual crossroads, and guide them in making a wise 
decision. Discussion for the sake of discussion is a silly 
waste of precious time. 


Have your students keep the Bible open before 
them, and relate all questions and discussion to a par- 
ticular part or parts of the lesson text. Your purpose 
in discussion is to produce an understanding of God’s 
Word and not merely an opportunity for expressing 
personal opinions. As the discussion continues, fre- 
quently lead the students back to the Word of God 
for authoritative answers to the questions and solu- 
tions for the problems. Seek to drive the student to 
the Word of God rather than lead him away from it. 
Group dynamics can never provide an infallible solu- 
tion for the problems of life. Only the authoritative, 
inspired Word of God can do this. 


Before introducing your questions, ask the students 
for questions they may have. Also give them an oppor- 
tunity to air points that are troubling them or questions 
that have not been answered in previous lessons. 

As the discussion progresses, be alert for questions 
or statements indicating a spiritual need or hunger. 
When such a door opens, explore it immediately. You 
teach to meet human needs. If your teaching does not 
expose and supply these needs it has little value. As 
with no other method of teaching, discussion will en- 
courage your students to express their feelings and 
reveal their spiritual reactions to divine truth. Be ex- 
tremely sensitive to these feelings and reactions. By 
cultivating this sense of alertness, you will become 
increasingly adept at making the lesson life-related. 

Read and reread these suggestions. Then pray 
about them. These ideas will give guidance, but only 
experience and God’s help will enable you to put them 
into operation. It will not be easy, but get started now. 
Before long you may be asking yourself, “Why should 
I only lecture when I can teach?” 


Mr. Miller is Adult Editor for Gospel Light Publications. 
The article is reprinted by permission from Teach magazine 
(spring 1961), © 1961 by Gospel Light Publications, 725 East 
Colorado, Glendale, Calif. 
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by WILLIAM A. KRAMER es 


To be a good teacher two things are required: 
(1) knowledge and viewpoints worth communicating 
and (2) the ability to communicate them freely. The 
Christian teacher communicates God’s Word and its 
meaning. If he presents this Word effectively and 
clearly demonstrates his own commitment to his Lord 
and Savior by word and action, he is a successful 
Christian teacher. 

A halfhearted teacher is never a good teacher. 
Especially Christian teaching demands wholehearted 
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devotion to the task. The Christian teacher ought to 
know his sin so surely and receive God’s grace so 
thankfully that he overflows with the good news of 
salvation. If he does, he will communicate the mes- 
sage of God’s grace to others because he cannot keep 
it to himself. He is like the apostles who said, “We 
cannot but speak the things which we have heard and 
seen.” He loves the pupils in his class and wants 
nothing more than to share with them the blessings of 
the Christian faith and of eternal life. 

Not that a Christian teacher’s love for God or his 
class is ever perfect. There are days when he would 
rather not teach, days when he may feel, “What’s the 
use?” But these thoughts are momentary, and by the 
means of grace the Holy Spirit constantly renews the 
sagging love for the work. 


How Outlook Affects Teaching 


This basic outlook of the Christian teacher deter- 
mines what and how he teaches. Henry Van Dyke 
describes the teacher, not particularly the Christian 
teacher, thus: “He keeps the watch along the borders 
of darkness and makes the attack on the trenches of 
ignorance and folly. Patient in his daily duty, he strives 
to conquer the evil powers which are the enemies of 
youth. He awakens sleeping spirits. He quickens the 
indolent, encourages the eager, and steadies the un- 
stable. He communicates his own joy in learning and 
shares with boys and girls the best treasures of his 
mind. He lights many candles which, in later years, 
will shine back to cheer him.” 

The Christian teacher does all this because he is 
motivated by the love of Christ. He communicates 
not only the treasures of his mind but also the riches 
of his heart, and of all treasures these are the most 
precious. The candles the Christian teacher lights in 
the hearts of his pupils are the kind that all the dark- 
ness of the world cannot put out. They will continue 
to shine in all eternity. 


Good Christian Teaching Is Personal and Intimate 


Most people can recall a few high spots in their 
own lives and training. These are high spots simply 
because someone provided the right word or the right 
advice at the right time. 

Many people remember their teachers for just 
these seemingly little touches of.wisdom and _ kind- 
ness. A word, a look, an admonition, an encourage- 
ment at the right moment, can change a person’s out- 


look and life. The teacher who took a personal interest 
in us, who seemed to understand us, who was sympa- 
thetic to our needs, who recognized our abilities and en- 
couraged us to make the most of them — he is the 
teacher whom we remember. 

To be this kind of teacher requires that we love 
our pupils, not only when they are good but also when 
they are bad. God’s love for the teacher and his love 
for God help the Christian teacher add this love to 
his teaching. 


Good Christian Teaching Makes Instruction and Life 
Meaningful 


Facts are essential for Christian teaching, for without 
the facts of God’s Word as we find them in the Bible 
Christian faith cannot exist. But facts are means to 
an end. A knowledge of facts, even doctrine, without 
an accompanying change of outlook or behavior con- 
stitutes mere head knowledge. The ability to recite 
the memory verse “God is Love” is not a guarantee 





that one trusts in God for forgiveness of sins. The 
teacher must work and pray to help children under- 
stand what God’s Word means for their Christian faith 
and Christian life. 

This is a far cry from saying that the teacher 
makes God’s Word effective in the child’s heart. The 
Holy Spirit does this but the Holy Spirit cannot be 
expected to bless a teacher’s neglect or incompetence. 
The teacher must teach the Word and make it clear 
and at the same time commit His best efforts to the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit. 








Christian Teaching Seeks to Influence Behavior 


Many years ago John Ruskin said, “Education dces 
not mean teaching people what they do not know. 
It means teaching them to behave as they do not be- 
have.” So also the Christian teacher seeks to improve 
his pupils’ Christian behavio: 

Mere outward obedience to God and to human 
superiors is not enough. Even an unbeliever can be 
outwardly well behaved and a good citizen. Therefore 





while concerned with the outward behavior of his pu- 


pils, the Christian teacher stresses especially the Chris- 


tian motivation for behavior. He returns again and 
again to God’s love for sinful man and shows that 
God’s love calls for the response of human love, love 
for God and love for man. He teaches his class by 
example as well as precept that love of God and man 
compels obedience to those whom God has placed 
over them in home, church, community, and nation. 


Good Christian Teaching Requires Attention to 
Individual Differences 


Every teacher knows that children differ, but the 
pressure of time and other factors too often make him 
see only a class instead of individuals. The slow learner 
needs special attention. So does the timid child, the 
bold child, the lazy child, the troubled child. It is for 
the teacher to understand children and then to teach, 
help, encourage, admonish, correct, so that each child’s 


needs may be met as far as possible. This is the most 
difficult of all tasks, and a teacher will often feel inade- 
quate. No teacher is to be faulted for failing to suc- 
ceed fully, but only for failure due to lack of trying. 


Forgiveness Plays a Large Part in Good Teaching 


No teacher is perfect. Should any consider himself 
so, it is time for him to meditate on the Bible account 
of the Pharisee and the publican. A Christian teacher 
who stands on his own merits might as well give up 
teaching. 

How often a Christian teacher of children could 
find fault with himself for having been unkind to 
a child that needed kindness, for being lax in a sit- 
uation that required firmness, for missing an oppor- 
tunity to teach a Christian viewpoint! But there is 
forgiveness for the teacher. And in view of God’s 
forgiveness for his own and his pupil’s failings, the 
Christian teacher also forgives pupils as he expects 
them to forgive him. He takes them by the hand, as 
it were, that together they may walk the way of life 
and that if one should stumble, the others may lift 
him up. Often a Christian teacher can learn from the 
Christlan faith and life of a child, and so he grows 
while helping his pupils grow. 


The Heart of It 


The heart of Christian teaching is that the teache: 
seeks to keep the Christians with Christ and to lead 
those who are not yet Christians into the arms of their 
Lord and Savior. The means for leading them is the 
Word of God, and the teacher is the instrument in 
God’s hand to convey the Word. To serve as this 
instrument, the teacher must himself be at home in the 
Word he seeks to teach. 

Teaching that is Christian will be remembered by 
many a grateful heart. Not only that, but the Christian 
teacher will get a rewarding satisfaction out of teaching. 
He loves those whom he teaches; he regards them as 
sO many miracles. Their bodies are miracles of crea- 
tion, and their Christian faith is a miracle of the Holy 
Spirit. The teacher who regards pupils as such will 
be patient and confident in sorrows and disappoint- 
ments and circumspect and exemplary in his daily life. 
God will be the Center of his own life, and the goal 
of his teaching is that God may also be the Center in 
the lives of his pupils eternally. 

A teacher like that lives on in the lives of his pupils 
long after he closes his books for the last time. 
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by WALTER LAUF 
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: are (1) the quality and effectiveness of their 


% teaching and (2) expanding enrollment — to 
win other souls as well as build the future 
church. This article deals with the latter concern. 

As far back as the turn of the century those en- 
gaged in the manufacture of products realized that 
it was necessary, through the means of mass media, 
such as newspapers and magazines, to attract the atten- 
tion of the public, to “communicate” their message to 
them, and to sell them eventually. Over the years the 
methods and media have been broadened and refined, 
but the basic three points mentioned underlie all forms 
of advertising. 

Today the advertising programs of business and 
industry are absolutely essential to success and growth. 
Advertising, despite its proportional amount of offen- 
siveness and bad taste, is a real means of communicat- 
ing with large numbers of people who probably could 
not otherwise be reached. This has implications for 
us in the Sunday school! 

The validity of the above statement was recognized 
by our board of education, and a genuine advertising 
program was budgeted and established to help promote 
our Sunday school in Danbury, Conn. We set up 
a budget for a full year, utilizing the local newspaper. 
with a circulation of over 22,000. The accompanying 
schedule shows how the insertions were spread over 


the year. 
erage at key seasonal weeks. 


You will note that we planned heavier cov- 
We inserted the ads only 
on Mondays and Fridays, purposely avoiding the mid- 
week food advertising which fills most newspapers and 


cuts down the potential “exposure.” 

The idea of advertising a Sunday school in a news- 
paper is probably not a new one. However, these ads 
are designed with a judicious use of type faces and 
white space to convey a clear, simple message and 
still carry a visual impact to catch the eye of the 
reader. Merely to buy space to print a message could 
be unfruitful and wasteful. 

The message itself, too, is worth analyzing. We 
must remember that the audience (in most areas) is 
composed of three basis types: 

1. Members of other denominations — whom we 
are not trying to gain. 

2. “Hard core” atheists and agnostics who are not 
likely to be won for the church through an advertise- 
ment. 

3. The unchurched who, though not antagonistic 
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to the church 
nected with it. ~ a 

It is this last category with which \ 
concerned. Hence the message is broad 
It does not contain doctrinal statements. 
implies that Christian training, in general, is importa 
for children. The purpose of this ad is to communicate 
this only and to attract, not to preach the whole Gospel! 


What kind of expenditures are necessary for a pro- 
gram comparable to this? Naturally, rates for space 
vary for all newspapers; they are based on total cir- 
culation of the paper. However, for comparison, our 
two-column, three-inch ads appear in a daily with 
a circulations of over 22,000. The charge for each 
insertion of the ad amounts to roughly seven dollars. 

Just about all newspapers have a “church rate,” 
which is considerable lower than the standard rates. 
Of course, to contract for a whole year entitles the 
advertiser to further savings. 

The only additional expense might be the prepara- 
tion of the ad. However, all newspapers willingly give 
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to avoid monotony s¢ 
tion to large numbers of people igs 
In a real sense, then, this is a part of caf 
Lord’s directive to go and teach all nations. 
mate goal is to enroll as many as possible to feg 
souls with the Gospel message. " 
As for those we are not able to gain, we have at 
least “reached” them. We know that the hearts of 
people will be touched as the Lord sees fit. Also by 
our program of newspaper advertising we are projecting 
an image of our church and Sunday school to the 
community. We are portraying our church as a real 
spiritual force, dynamic in its program and aggressive 
in its desire to build the moral stature of the community. 25 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT 
NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Midwestern, 555 pages, $4.50) 

A fruitful way to study the Bible 
is to look up and check out ‘parallel 
passages,'’ other references to the 
But this 
method is often bypassed because 


subject being considered. 


many of us are either too lazy or too 
pinched for time to go paging around 
to find the references most Bibles 
suggest. 

This New Testament edition takes 
the chore of hunting out of the proc- 
ess. The parallel passages are often 
printed right after the passage on 
The text is 
that of the familiar King James Ver- 


which they throw light. 


sion. It is printed in large, clear type 
in a single, pagewide column. The 
user is able to find passages quickly 
because each verse forms a new 
paragraph. 

Although there are 1,875 total ref- 
erences, not all of these are printed 
out, and in some sections the treat- 
ment is more complete than in others. 
For instance, parallel passages are 
cited for only four verses of 2 Tim- 
othy, and only one of these is printed 
in the text. In contrast to this, so 
numerous are the references in Mat- 
thew that the first gospel occupies 
131 of the 555 pages of the volume. 

On the whole, however, this New 
Testament edition provides at least 


a basic starting point for letting the 


Bible interpret itself. 
Pai... 


BELOVED WORLD 
By Eugenia Price. (Zondervan, 512 


pages, $4.95) 


A Bible story book is an elabora- 
tion of the Biblical events in their 
chronological order. Its purpose is 
to clear up the Biblical narrative by 
means of explanatory sentences and 
the inclusion of archaeological and 
historical data drawn from extra- 
Biblical sources. The author makes 
a limited use of his imagination. 

Judged by this standard, Beloved 
World, in spite of the author's fine 
command of the English language 
and her honest effort at coherence, 
has missed the mark altogether. Bible 
story books have their greatest value 
when written for children because the 
parents can read the stories to their 
children and whet their appetites for 


Bible history. But this book was writ- 
ten for adults and would not be as 


helpful to children as a simpler book. 


What we have in this book are 
Bible stories stripped of their sim- 
plicity and fictionalized by a great 
deal of dialog for which there is 
seldom any justification in the text. 

Suppose someone tried to improve 
on the Twenty-third Psalm or the par- 
able of the Prodigal Son and handed 
you a copy of his version. You would 
return it, saying, ‘‘Sorry, but this isn't 
the Twenty-third Psalm” or ‘‘This isn't 
the parable of the Prodigal Son any 


more."’ That is precisely the feeling 
this reviewer had when reading Be- 
loved World. 

Let us illustrate. On the day that 
Isaac was weaned Ishmael's laughter 
threw his ‘‘hot-tempered, possessive 
mother, Sarah, into a fit of rage.”’ 
Ishmael's scoffing is dismissed as an 
innocent teen-ager's behavior. The 
author fails to see his wickedness in 
ridiculing the heir to the Messianic 
promise and has Abraham making 
a little thing of it. In the argument 
Sarah was now ‘‘screeching,”’ and 
she lays down the law to Abraham 
in a manner that is not at all in 
keeping with the New Testament por- 
trayal of Sarah. 

Back of the writer's well-meant ef- 
fort is a lack of theological maturity. 
We regret that we must warn against 
the use of Beloved World. 


A. C. M. 


. and they go on to say that they are having trouble getting their 
leaders to attend Sunday school meetings. 
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SIRS: 


I am irked by the removal from The Sunday School 
Teachers Quarterly of the features now found in INTER- 
ACTION. We miss them entirely because we can’t afford 
to subscribe to any more magazines. Our Sunday school 
subscribed for one year and the copy was passed around 
the staff. Naturally it was months old by the time some 
had a chance to read it. One of the copies I did get to 
see impressed me as being quite a waste of paper. One 
illustration on a page that was half blank — the other 
side very similar. If the articles published [in /nterac- 
tion] could be included in other magazines, it seems to 
me much more could be accomplished because it would 
be reaching people. Perhaps INTERACTION circulation 
does warrant its publication. Then our circuit must be 
different. I didn’t encounter a single subscriber at our 
last rally — and each one gets a Quarterly. 


Mrs. ARNOLD SCHAEPKE 
Bear Creek, Wis. 


SIRS: 


We enjoy INTERACTION so much that this is the 
second year that we subscribed to it, and we read it 
from cover to cover. 

I get helpful ideas from it for my Sunday school work. 
At our next Sunday school teachers meeting we plan to 
discuss some of the articles in INTERACTION with our 
pastor. 

INTERACTION is informative and helpful from cover 
to cover and certainly is worth reading through. 


Mrs. CLARENCE Ross 
Tigerton, Wis. 


SIRS: 


I think that INTERACTION is a tremendous magazine. 
The articles cover so many different areas of Sunday 
school and other church work. The format is colorful 
and interesting. Articles such as “Don’t Agree Too 
Fast!” from the January 1962 issue really hit the nail 
on the head and put down for us the exact things which 
we have been wrangling about for the last few months. 

We are using your magazine and finding it worth- 


while. Jup1 ENGLER 


Hicksville, N. Y. 
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The Rev. Dale E. Griffin 


Dr. Erich H. Kiehl 


Two new editors were installed as staff members 
of the Board of Education of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod in a special service at St. Louis on 

March 6, 1962. The Rev. Dale E. Griffin was installed 
as Associate Editor of High School Bible Class Ma- 
terials and the Rev. Dr. Erich H. Kiehl as Editorial 
Associate of Weekday Materials. 

Pastor Griffin graduated from Concordia Seminary, 
Springfield, Iil., in 1944 and served as assistant pastor 
in Oklahoma City and as pastor in Hillsboro, Ill., and 
Cheltenham, Pa. He received a master of education 
degree from Temple University and has a bachelor of 
divinity degree from Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary. 
In 1945 Pastor Griffin married the former Marjorie 
Baepler. The Griffins have four children. 

Pastor Griffin fills the vacancy created when the 
Rev. Walter Riess accepted the appointment as Man- 
aging Editor of This Day magazine. As editor of High 
School materials Pastor Griffin also joins the staff of 
INTERACTION. 

Dr. Kiehl, who served as Director of Planning and 
Research for Church-Craft Pictures until 1959, grad- 
uated from Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., in 
1945. In 1951 he received the degree of master of 
sacred theology and in 1959 the degree of doctor of 
theology from the Graduate School of Concordia Sem- 
inary. Dr. and Mrs. Kiehl (the former Dorothy Krone) 
were married in 1946 and have six children. 

Dr. Kiehl’s task will be to produce materials for 
use in weekday classes in religion, Saturday schools, 
and in release time. 


INTERCOM 


Sixty-two percent of the congregations of The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod conducted vacation 
Bible schools in 1960, according to a recent report 
of Dr. Arthur Gross, editor of vacation Bible school 
materials. Highest percentage of congregations oper- 
ating a VBS was 86%, registered by the North Dakota 
District. All but three of the Synod’s 32 Districts re- 
ported that more than 50% of their congregations 
make use of this important agency for Christian edu- 
cation. 


A record 18,600 new titles came off U.S. presses 
in 1961, reports the magazine Publisher’s Weekly. 
More than 1,000 of these were religious in nature. 
Heading the nonfiction best-seller lists was The New 
English Bible: The New Testament, whose sale of 
756,575 copies was three times that of the second- 
place title, The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, by 
William L. Shirer. 


The bulletin of Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., recently listed the following “Christian 
Education Goals”: “Short range — Every child and 
every adult and every teacher present in Sunday school 
every Sunday. Long range — Every child, every adult, 
and every teacher present in heaven forever.” Ways 
and means to achieve the long-range goals, it reminds 
readers, is “faith, and faith alone, which comes by the 
Holy Spirit through study of God’s Word.” 


During the 1950s the American Bible Society dis- 
tributed an average of 14,985,000 volumes of the 
Scriptures throughout the world. In 1960 this figure 
was up to 23,210,000, and about 27,000,000 in 1961. 
With the world population increasing by more than 
40 million each year the ABS envisions increasing its 
annual global circulation to 40 million copies by 
1964 and hopes to exceed 50 million by its 150th 
anniversary in 1966. 











